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(which does not entirely exclude private broadcasting
companies) was considered a more effective instrument in
furthering Canadian national interests. Throughout the
provinces a wide variety of utilities are publicly owned and
operated, including in particular the hydro-electric power
system of Ontario, the Timiskaming and Northern Ontario
Railway, the telephone systems of the three Prairie Provinces,
and increasingly the hydro power plants within all the
provinces.
This piecemeal collectivism has come from the peculiar
needs of a young and developing economy, especially from
the urgent need of collectivizing the risks of development,
from the expediency of achieving a larger concentration
of capital through public borrowing, and from the popular
fear of private monopoly. Such enterprises, combined
with the steady growth of social services and industrial law,'
have created a substantial collectivism which is now taken
as a matter of course and is not made the subject of ideological
debate by the major parties. The Cooperative Common-
wealth Federation has sought to make a cleavage in its
programme by the principles of socialism versus capitalism,
but, as a parliamentary party attached to the procedure of
gradualism, its daily working ideas show less sharp distinc-
tions from those of its two older rivals.
During the thirties at any rate, outside Alberta and
Saskatchewan, the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation
made little effective appeal to the agrarian electorate, and
in Alberta it was severely defeated by the movement of
Social Credit in the elections of 1935. In Ontario and
British Columbia, where the party polled substantial votes
in the provincial elections, the main support came from
the workers and middle class of the towns. Exposed on the
prairie to the full onslaught of the depression and to the
insecurity of one-crop production, the farmers were more
responsive to new and collectivist ideas, whereas in the
older regions of eastern Canada they were more tradition-
alist, and shrank from radical social change. In Ontario
especially, loyalty to the old parties was deep and difficult
to undermine, and, despite periodic agrarian eruptions,